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Overhaul 


The administration of the Library Association needs a complete 
overhaul—and now is a particularly opportune time to consider the 
matter. 

The present executive structure may have been adequate when the 
L.A. was much smaller, but is completely unsuited to a modern associa- 
tion more than ten thousand strong. There is a strange division of 
responsibilities between honorary officers, scattered all over the country, 
and the permanent staff at Chaucer House, and no-one seems clear as 
to where the division lies. There are masses of committees and no-one 
ever seems to be able to give a decision without reference to them. 

No-one at Chaucer House is responsible for informing members of 
the L.A. Council’s activities as a whole, and the task is left to the 
honorary news-editors of Liaison who, having full-time jobs elsewhere, 
naturally cannot give the job all the attention it needs. 

Worse, no-one is responsible for public relations in general. We are 
at present dropping further and further behind in the battle for economic 
priority. Mr. Best Harris, Chief Librarian of Plymouth, says the blame 





Your Editor Resigns 


I very much regret to have to leave the pleasant job of 
editing the Assistant, but I am, perhaps temporarily, leaving 
librarianship to chance my luck in free-lance journalism. 
Among other jobs, I will be editing Books and Bookmen from 
its April issue and also two other periodicals, Bookguide and 
Technical Bookguide. 1 know that some librarians already read 
these magazines and I hope that they will be as eager to give me 
their views there on purely literary topics as they have been in 
the Assistant, on librarianship. 

The A.A.L. Council has appointed Dean Harrison, of 
Sheffield Public Libraries, as my successor, to whom I offer my 
very best wishes. He is at present making an excellent job of 
editing the Yorkshire Librarian. 

My editorship has been deliberately controversial and such 
a policy cannot please everyone. I hope very much, however, 
that the Assistant has retained the affection and goodwill of 
everyone and that it will continue to flourish. 

W. G. SMITH. 
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for this “ rests firmly on the shoulders of the individual libraries and that 
most ineffective of bodies, the Library Association, for failing to recognise 
and act upon the fact, that no library service can secure its proper recog. 
nition in the economy of our society unless its objects and facilities are 
being clearly, intelligently, and continually published.” 

The National Book League not long ago overhauled its administra. 
tion, appointed a first-class man as a Director in place of a Secretary and 
allocated the routine duties and internal administration to other officers 
working under him. The Director, being largely freed from routine, 
spends much of his time on what can be described most simply as “public 
relations for books.” 

Similarly, the L.A. needs a Director, one of whose main tasks would 
be public relations for books in libraries. A man is needed of st fficient 
authority to be able to meet members of the Government, senior civil 
servants, and people of importance in the book world on equal terms, 
He would command a high salary and this we should not grudge. He 
would not expect to be encumbered with honorary officers. This we 
should welcome. He would expect to be given authority to take a wide 
range of decisions without having to consult the Council except on impor- 
tant matters of policy. This, too, we should welcome. 

The time to do something about this is now. The present Secretary 
has served us for a long time and it is inevitable that the question of his 
retirement must crop up in the very near future. I am told that it is 
indelicate to mention such matters, but it would be foolish to wait until 
the event is upon us before planning for the future. Indeed, in the inner 
conclaves of the Council, this is already a talking point and names are 
being mentioned as probable successors. 

The A.A.L. has twice drawn attention to this matter, so far without 
result. At the last Council meeting, it was agreed to raise it again; we 
hope that this time the L.A. Council will act. 
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Your Letters 
Tips from the Top 


F. A. Sharr’s article on the duties of a Chief Librarian in the January 
issue has created wide interest. It raises anew the old problem of 
administrator or bookman in the top posts. 





From P. D. Gann, Gloucestershire County Library: 


[ think that Mr. Sharr’s ‘“ What does a Chief Librarian do?” is one 
of the best library articles that I have ever read—why can’t we have more 
“tips from the top”? But whereas Western Australia is enjoying a boom, 
in credit-squeezed Britain getting money is more difficult. So as education- 
ists are pointing to the Russian sputniks and saying that we must spend 
more on education if we are to catch up with the Russians, I suggest that 
public librarians follow their example by approaching the Observer with 
a view to circularizing councillors with Edward Crankshaw’s article 
“Schooling and Self-help ” which appeared in the issue of 15th Decem- 
ber, 1957. I quote: “ In England nowadays the word ‘ book’ has come 
to connote for the overwhelming majority a woman’s magazine, or the 
even flimsier product known as a “comic.” In Russia a book still means 
a book, a substantial object in a permanent binding with solid blocks of 
print on every page. And in Russia they read books with . . . devouring 
passion . . . . Certainly there is nothing magical about the Soviet schools 
...+ closely modelled on the old-fashioned Continental /ycé or gymna- 
sium: No specialisation even in the last year, but a good grounding in a 
wide range of subjects. . . . Yet the children who go through this mill 
turn into young people with a passion for reading.” 

Commenting that Russia is still largely undeveloped and that Britain 
needs nothing like the same proportion of scientists and technicians to 
exploit her own material resources, Mr. Crankshaw concludes: “ We 
should examine more critically our own need—which it seems to me, is, 
outstandingly, a highly literate and conscious population which knows 
the difference between a magazine and a book.” 

A statement on the few millions public libraries’ need to consolidate 
the work of the hundreds of millions spent on education would point 
the moral. 


From F, Seymour Smith:— 


It is part of my daily work to examine books long before they are 
published. Recently there fell from the pages of a manual of advanced 
management technique “ for business men, civil servants and librarians,” 
a cutting from a provincial city newspaper dated some time in 1963. 
Although it was doubtless the premature work of some automatic, jour- 
nalist-computer, producing copy in a relative style, by skilful adaptation 
of Einstenian space-time mathematics to the robot, the cutting was so 
relevant to the subject of Mr. F. A. Sharr’s letter in your last issue that 
I venture to transcribe it below in the belief that your readers may be 
interested. 

“ At the last meeting of the city council,” the extract read, “the 
Mayor received a deputation from the British-American Library Asso- 
ciation, operating from the London branch at Dulles House. The mem- 
bers of the deputation had requested leave to make a protest in person 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING a 


The 1958 Annual General Meeting of the A.A.L. will be held at 
Chaucer House, on Wednesday, 14th May. Notices of motion for this 
meeting must be submitted in writing, signed by two members oi the 
Association, to reach me within fourteen days of the publication of this 
notice. If a member is proposing to submit an amendment to the Rules 
of the Association, such amendment must be signed by at least ten 
members. 


JOHN H. JONES, 


Honorary Secretary. 
33, ROSEBERY AVENUE, 
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against the recent appointment to the City Librarianship (one of the most 
important posts in the profession) of a departmental manager from one 
of the larger London stores. After listening to the spokesman, the Mayor 
asked the Chairman of the Libraries Committee, Mr, Joseph B. Snear- 
grove, from Ohio, if he wished to reply. 


Mr. Sneargrove replied with brevity, but with all the force we are } 


now accustomed to from local statesmen whose work and training began 
in the States beyond the Atlantic. He stated that the City Libraries 
Committee had made their choice in accordance with modern practice, 
largely advocated by professional librarians themselves. In the course of 
his development of the committee’s defence of their policy, he quoted at 


some length from what he called a spirited encouragement of this policy | 


contributed to a professional journal as long ago as 1958, the year before 
the reception of Britain into the Western States. He pointed out that 
in this contribution from a distinguished public librarian, entitled What 
does a Chief Librarian do? there was offered data on the duties of an 
average week for those librarians who had found room at the top. It 
was notable, he continued, that of the work done, as listed, during this 
representative week, only one job was professional from the librarian’s 
viewpoint, and in fact, this was the only job in which professional training 
was required. Ironically enough, he added, this particular job was a 
parergon rather than a duty. He assumed that these details were pub- 
lished to emphasize the opinion of the writer, who throughout his con- 
tribution had made it clear that the work of a Chief Librarian was largely 
administrative. This being so, it was obvious that librarians themselves 
were long ago advocating a policy which this city council were now being 
asked to adopt. 

In the old days, he continued, in the first three or four decades of 
the century, it might have been true to say that public money for such 
institutions as libraries was granted in varying degrees according to the 
value placed on their functions by those who used them, which value was 


chiefly evolved by the respect both users and policy-makers had for the | 


special knowledge and training of librarians. But this was no longer so, 
he concluded; nowadays it is increasingly agreed that just as highly paid 
medical officers of health should be administrative officials to draw up 
such intricate schedules as staff holiday charts, time-sheets, and to pro- 
duce the annual array of statistics they always looked forward to s0 
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much, rather than doctors devoting their time to preventive medicine 
and welfare, so highly-paid Chief Librarians should be appointed from 
business houses, the civil service (where admin. had long been raised 
well above the executive), and the town and city clerk’s departments of 
jocal government. In the early decades of the twentieth century there 
were cases of librarians being appointed at least to deputy town clerk- 
ships; that no longer seemed to occur, but there was increasing support 
for the converse process.” 


* * ® 


We are very pleased to welcome Mr. Seymour Smith, an ex-editor 
of the “ Assistant Librarian,” back to our pages. He is himself an ex- 
Chief Librarian of Finchley. (Editor). 


You Never Had it So Good 


There have been several contributions in professional publications 
concerning status and salaries. It has not been easy to grasp first what 
the writers want to achieve as librarians, but I think they have over- 
looked some important points. 

The first essential is to relate salary to effort. The grade APT 1 
is frequently criticised as inadequate—have any of the critics realised 
that in the lowest API grade one is being paid approximately 5s. 9d. per 
hour? At the top of APT 1 the rate is 7s. 4d. per hour. Now let us 
consider one hour’s work—I make no attempt to give examples for all 
types of libraries, but trust my readers to be honest. Don’t think only 
of busy Saturdays—remember the tea breaks, the quiet chats with col- 
leagues, the browsing .. . . we all know they happen regularly. Can you 
really say that you are worth more than that, going purely by the effort 
and output? 

Responsibility is another way of determining salaries. Doctors, to 
whom a mistake may mean the difference between life and death, are 
often quoted in this connection; dentists are scarcely less responsible— 
engine drivers, signalmen, bus drivers all have lives in their hands. Don’t 
dismiss this as irrelevant—think about it instead. Teachers (why do your 
correspondents want so desperately to be bracketed with teachers?) have 
our children in their care and we take them to task if anything goes 
wrong. In all seriousness, compared with such people, what are our 
responsibilities? Our mistakes may cause slight annoyance, but very 
little else. No doubt I shall be reminded of our duties as educators of 
the public, etc.—it sounds good, but it doesn’t mean much. That isn’t 
extra responsibility, but simply doing our work properly. 

As for status, I agree that some people do not think much of 
librarians. This usually happens where the librarian is anonymous— 
with an energetic chief known to the readers (and local journalists) one 
finds a very different opinion. For librarians working on their own, away 
from a central headquarters, their own personalities will decide their status 
in the community they serve. 

One cannot help sympathising with those who look back to the days 
when a job was worth doing for its own sake and thoughts were not all 
of salaries, keeping up with the teachers and not working too hard. 
Librarians are afflicted with the common disease of work shyness. Get 
down to it you grumblers, show some interest in your readers and get on 
with the job. If you don’t like it, the teacher’s exams. are easier! 

R. M. Lyte, Herefordshire County Libraries. 
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Rotten in Denmark — A Reply 


Mr. Pederson in last month’s Assistant has rather misunderstood my 
motives. Contrasting Concepts was written, as the title suggests, to show 
the contrasts between the concepts of library service in England and 
Denmark. It was based upon a very brief tour and, as I stated, was “ lack. 
ing depth and comprehensiveness.” It was not intended to reveal “ some. 
thing rotten in the state of Denmark ” (my conclusion faults Denmark op 
one point only out of the five mentioned), but as an attempt to open the 
eyes of those who consider the English approach to library service to be 
the only true one. I would add that while the opinions are my own, the 
facts were all given, in the course of our visits, by the Danish library staffs 
who devoted their time to us, and who patiently answered our most insig- 
nificant questions. 

I did not, for reasons of space, discuss the attitude of the users of our 
library services. Here I feel that there is a fundamental (and on our part, 
a serious), difference. The general English attitude is that the library 
exists in order to supply fiction; the Danish is a more serious one resulting, 
I think, from a more calculated approach to the library as an extension 
of the educational system of the country. In fact, Mr. Pederson does 
endorse this viewpoint. It is worth noting that while we are seeking to 
raise the standing of the library profession in this country, it has a high 
standing in Denmark because of the undisputed place of the library in 
the community brought about by the policy of library service as an educa- 
tional medium. Here is something which we can learn from Denmark. 

Finally I would refer to the point made both by Mr. Pederson and by 
the Editor. I did not mention the use of “returned book shelves ”—] 
merely wished to imply that in library systems handling as many as 5,000 
books per day, as does my own and other systems in this country, the 
practice of retaining books for discharge and shelving at leisure is fre- 
quently impossible owing to the physical limitations of our buildings. 

L. GreAVES, Derby Borough Libraries. 


Librarians and Booksellers 


More experienced voices than mine have spoken of the economics of 
bookselling as many librarians will have noted in the pages of the Man- 
chester Guardian, the Bookseller, and other sources during the past three 
or four months. I hope many heard also the excellent talk in the B.B.C.’s 
Third programme on Sunday, 19th January, concerning this topic. Mr. 
Lovell’s last long letter does not advance his case at all; he still gives no 
facts to support his argument. A bookseller has long hours and risks his 
capital in the course of his work; is he not entitled to a fair return? 

Whatever Mr. Lovell reads into my letter, I do not advocate support: 
ing inefficient booksellers, or anything else that is inefficient, but I do 
agree that I have been at St. Marylebone all my professional life, after all, 
where better to be? This is, however, a quite blatant red herring and 
the reasoning implies that Mr. Lovell should have had experience in the 
bookselling world to be so critical of it. 

Collective bargaining, for that is what the Net Book Agreement 
amounts to, is a way of finding the best agreement suited to the needs of 
all parties, libraries spending £500 a year and those spending £50,000 a 
year as well as the book-trade supplying the books. It is also the method 
used in settling salary claims and gradings. I for one hope that it is never 
dropped in favour of local agreements (?) by tender or similar methods 

L. C. Guy, St. Marylebone Public Library. 
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Invoice Mania 
January’s editorial (page 17) will evoke heartfelt responses from the 





my § dozen or so of us who are stupid enough to have been saddled with the 
how job of selling publications to our colleagues; no commercial publisher 
and § could contend with the amount of paper work thrust on us by local 
ack- B authorities, in return for sales of two or three shillings, Some want several 






copies of the invoice, some even want several copies of the receipt (query: 
is this legal?). The L.C.C. asks for a delivery note with “the goods ” 
(books are usually ordered by L.A.s as if they were bars of soap or lorry- 






> be B loads of pig-iron), an invoice to the Supplies Department, and a monthly 
the # statement; the funny part is that if you don’t send the monthly statement, 
afi they send you one—I usually return this with a printed note saying that 
Sig- B the account is overdue. I have just received an order pencilled on the 





back of a date label, with a blank official order to be filled in by the 
supplier (do book-sellers put up with this sort of thing?). 

All treasurers take several months to pay their accounts, and I have 

four still outstanding from 1956 in spite of letters and ’phone calls. 
. Foreign libraries are particularly troublesome: their cheques always need 
102 § 24, stamps, and sometimes they send stamps of their own country instead 
loes (anyone want a worn U.S. 50 cent. coin, just received from Milwaukee?). 
g to Librarians don’t seem able to use the tools of their trade; I frequently 
igh F receive orders for publications not only of other sections, but also for 
y 0% Aslib and the Library of Congress; more annoying are the payments sent 
1¢a- F to the wrong publisher, or those intended for several publishers and sent 
ark. F to one of them—and one in four don’t say what they’re paying for. 
by Don’t think that we don’t want your orders; I could tell of many 
—I places that must have poor staff libraries, judging by the things they don’t 
000 buy, and a large percentage of metropolitan boroughs who have none of 
the F the series on London library resources; of course we want you to buy 
fre- F our publications, but remember that it is an honorary job done in spare 
? time. 
_ Please find out what your library does with these orders; they can 
be sent to Chaucer House to be forwarded, but it saves time and trouble 
(and postage) if they go direct to the right publications officer; and if 
you could have a word with your treasurer’s department .. . 










lan: CHARLES A. TOASE, 

ee & Publications Officer to the South Eastern Group, Reference and Special 
cy Libraries Section. 

Mr. 

no * * * 

his 


The London County Council and the Crown Agents for the Colonies 
ort @ seem to have spread their mania for form-filling abroad. We have now 
do | ‘eceived from the High Commissioner for New Zealand an order requir- 
all, @ ing four invoices (Editor). 
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BREAK IT UP! 
by Robert Walker 


A regrettably familiar aspect of 
the library scene is the sameness 
with which the visitor is greeted on 
entry. Row upon row, stack upon 
stack, one of the half-dozen or so 
of the standard shelving patterns 
blunts his eye and punctures the 
tentatively hoisted balloon of 
curiousity. Without benefit of 
bookcraft, a townee in the literary 
outback, the average reader would 
seem to be condemned to circle 
aimlessly until his footsteps catch 
him up, and he disappears—miss- 
ing, no trace. We have of course 
our reader’s advisers, we promul- 
gate lists (with apologies to the 
Admiralty) for information and 
guidance, but why, oh why, do we 
forsake the obvious? Attractive, 
eye-compelling layout in the library 
is our best advertisement, a silent 
enemy of apathy, and a constant 
source of reference to the bewil- 
dered reader. 

Hence the accompanying picture 
taken from a scale model of an 
ordinary 6ft. by 3ft. bookcase. An 
unpromising subject for display, 
this was selected to illustrate how 
by dint of a little imagination, and 
the minimum of art work, our most 
standard equipment can be trans- 
formed. If one in every three of our present bays or tiers were so 
treated, long runs of stock broken up into intelligible units, whilst pre- 
serving overall harmony, we would effect a revolution in popular regard 
of the service. We may sneer at fashion, but we disregard it at our 
peril, even a good lay-out should be changed from time to time, and the 
present illustration is an example of how this can be done inexpensively 
The only material necessary is hardboard and poster card, a little paint 
and a few panel pins, the effect of the whole display being achieved by 
contrast and the attention to design, as seen in the upward movement of 
line toward the top right hand corner. This is relieved by variation of 
angle, while the third dimension is introduced by the recessing and out- 
ward slant of the background to the poster, emphasised by the shadow 
of the striped arrow in the foreground. The slogan is irrelevant. 

An obvious criticism of such treatment of shelving is of course its 
extravagant use of space. This must be admitted, and if we cling to the 
library school conception of a library, so many books to the foot, so 
many feet to the readers, four walls and a roof, not forgetting the counter, 
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the criticism is valid. Yet display demands space, the basic principle 
of design is the relation of lines and objects in space, the hallmark of 
visual importance might be described as the amount of space granted to 
any object, and the greatest enemy of clarity is overcrowding. We can’t 
have it both ways! Either we try to show as many books as possible in 
the space available, the normal practice, or we make discriminating use 
of what we have, changing the stock frequently to maintain a fresh face 
and to ensure that readers have the opportunity of seeing everything at 
our disposal. From experience I believe that the latter is the best policy. 
It accords with advanced theory on the use of the popular library and the 
reserve stock, whilst also giving the essential elbow room for display. 

To the unconverted I can only say, “if in doubt—try it out,” and 
watch your issues! 


e 
Display 
by Julian Lendon, Hertfordshire County Libraries. 


How does the “ average borrower ” really judge his library service? 

By the number of his favourite author’s books on the shelves? By 
the attitude of the assistants at the counter? By the condition of the 
books? By the appearance of the building; the interior decoration; the 
furniture and fittings? By the... ? We cam go on and on, but let’s not 
bother. 

Let us agree that first impressions are made by “ appearances,” even 
if only on the sub-conscious, and that these impressions are usually the 
ones that stick. Whichever factors we think of most importance those 
concerned with visual impact play a tremendous part. The commercial 
world is all too well aware of this, and gears its advertising and display 
to one theme: selling the goods. 

It was to learn more about “selling the library service” that the 
AAL met together one week-end in 1955. The discussion then was wide, 
but it was felt that a week-end devoted to the materials and techniques of 
display within the library was needed. The GLD’s sub-committee on 
Display was asked to organize such a school (the first of its kind), and 
drew up a rough programme. It was my job, with frequent help and 
advice from the many others involved, to put the sub-committee’s direc- 
tions into effect. 

I had agreed wholeheartedly previously that something like a Display 
School was “ needed.” But was it wanted? My main worry now was 
whether, having organized it, anyone would turn up! Let’s face it. Nine 
out of every ten “ displays ” in English public libraries are pitiful, thrown 
together by librarians who couldn’t care less or who have no aesthetic 
sense whatever. Vivid impressions of tattered book-jackets flung erratic- 
ally on to a grimy notice-board crowded my mind. They did not make 
for optimism. 

Do librarians really think display matters, and if so, are they worried 
by the crying need for improvement? 

Well, it seems they do—if a quick response of over 150 applications 
to attend our Display School is anything to go by. And some came from 
as far afield as Lancashire, the West Riding, the Midlands and Wales, 
and not only from public libraries, but from University and Special 
Libraries, American Air Force libraries, and Library Schools. It was a 
good start. 


“ 
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We were lucky in obtaining the almost ideal place to hold such, 
School: the District Library at North Finchley, a pleasantly colourfy) 
modern building. The lecture hall was unique to me in having presse 
fibre-board, for both acoustic and display purposes, lining every inch of 
all four walls from chest height to the ceiling. I made sure I was wel 
supplied with drawing pins, and soon filled most of this wall space with 
the numerous examples of display work and photographs we had receive; 
from libraries all over the country. 

Commercial firms contributed to the exhibition of display material 
set up in the hall, the items on show ranging from numerous varieties of 
pens and brushes to the latest types of 3-d letters (magnetic, plastic, 
unbreakable, etc.), and from coloured felts and fancy papers for back. 
grounds to as many makes of plastic jacket as we could muster. (“Le 
the books display themselves!”). These were elegantly displayed on a 
home-made, but very contemporary wooden stand specially loaned fo; 
the occasion by Lambeth. Other display units, both of the “ build-it-up. 
block-by block ” variety, and the portable peg-board stand type, were 
provided by Islington, where I imagine carpentry to be a necessary 
accomplishment for all aspiring staff. 

It would be an understatement to say that Mr. Reynolds, Finchley 
Borough Librarian, assisted us in every way possible. He not only 
organized an exhibition of books about Display, but had a special book- 
list printed for distribution to those who attended the School. 

Mr. Bernard Gay is an established lecturer and writer on Design 
(you may have seen him on your neighbour’s TV), who could not, | 
think, have been bettered as our opening speaker. He started things of 
with a real bang, setting the mood of enthusiasm which pervaded the 
whole week-end. I was put in touch with him by the Council of Indus. 
trial Design, whose panel of speakers he is on. The Council’s Photo- 
graphic library (over 42,000 different photographs and 2,500 lantem 
slides, generally available for consultation and in most cases for borrow- 
ing), provided the slides shown by Mr. Gay. 

The “ Any Questions ” session on Saturday was preceded by a brief 
film show. Extensive enquiries had failed to bring to light any films on 
Display itself, so we settled for one concerned mainly with furniture 
design in Denmark (provided free of charge by the Danish Embassy), 
and for two amusing abstract colour films with soundtracks of hot jazz 
(hired from the Central Film Library). The sounds from these, filtering 
through the still open lending library downstairs, must have raised one 
or two high-brows. These films were shown mainly as an entertaining 
interlude, but were of value for their standards of taste in design and 
colour, and not, therefore, altogether irrelevant to the occasion. 

Even more people turned up on Sunday, but the library not being 
open to the public, many of the display units and double-sided display 
boards provided for our use were placed in the Lending Department, and 
everyone wandered around as they pleased. It was here that Mr. Hudson 
demonstrated his technique of 3-dimensional display, using an entire bay 
of shelves. The theme in this case being War, the onlooker was trans 
fixed by an extremely lifelike gun-barrel pointing directly at him from 
the depths of the shelves. (It’s worth bearing in mind: we may have to 
resort to the “ Take one of these books or else” approach yet!). 

The second day’s talks and discussions were as lively as the first, and 
there was certainly no reluctance to speak from the floor. It seems that 
those eager to display their books are equally eager to voice their opinions 
No bushels needed here! 
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The School dispersed after a final discussion, and from what I have 
gathered from the remarks made then and from letters received since, 
for most the week-end had not by any means been a waste of time. 
Unlike so many of our School and Conferences, this had set out to 
impart practical ideas and advice. Very few, I believe, went away feeling 
they had not learnt something new which they could themselves put into 
effect in their own. branch. I know of at least one library where illumin- 
ated displays “in depth,” have been a regular feature ever since. 

We had set out to show that effective display can be achieved by 
anybody with a minimum of artistic talent and a little carefui application, 
without the need of any great expenditure of either money or time. On 
the whole I think we succeeded, though of course we only touched the 
surface of the problem and at some stages were flying rather high. More 
down-to-earth hints and tips would have been welcome, I feel. But this 
was only a single week-end. Next time let’s have a full week’s course 
and really get down to it! 

Suggestions for the future, gleaned from subsequent discussion and 
correspondence: in the event of another School being held, a more 
restricted attendance (overcrowding the only real complaint), and splitting 
up into groups for discussion and instruction; also the leaving of the 
“Any Questions ” session to the end of the last, instead of the first, day; 
the publication of a handbook on Display, aimed mainly at the Branch 
Librarian with limited resources; regular display features in the Assistant; 
a co-ordinated enquiry into the effects of displays on issues, to be carried 
out simultaneousiy by a number of libraries; and the introduction of 
practical display technique into the curriculum of the library schools. 

We must, of course, keep our attitude to display in perspective. Those 
who will dispute Mr. Best Harris’s view that we should put public 
relations before librarianship will be the first to point out the dangers of 
display becoming an obsession at the expense of our primary function, 
the efficient provision of books and information. 

Display is necessary, and it is worth while if it is well done. But if 
badly done, as so often at present, it is merely contributing to our much- 
lamented lack of prestige. At best we can be skilled amateurs, but we 
should never produce results that immediately stamp us and everything 
else we do as “ amateurish.” I am convinced that this of extreme import- 
ance as far as the public’s attitude to us is concerned. If your display 
efforts are going to offend the average eye accustomed to the standards 
of the best in current commercial sales publicity, then do without! Until 
they cease to offend you are doing more harm than good. 


The Editor pleads guilty to holding this article for some time, but thinks it is 
still of sufficient general interest to be worth printing. 


The L.A. has just published a new edition of Ranganathan’s 
Prologomena to Library Classification. Mr. Foskett has made a valiant 
attempt to translate into conventional English, but the influence of 
Ranganathan on Foskett is stronger than that of Foskett on Ranganathan. 
The result is that it is still fantastically esoteric and unintelligible to most 
mortals. The pity of it is that some teachers of classification are such 
enthusiasts for the more extreme views on classification that they will 
recommend it to students. There could be no more effective way of losing 
recruits to the profession. We suggest that the L.A. issues a slip to be 
pasted firmly on the title page of each copy: NOT RECOMMENDED FOR 
REGISTRATION STUDENTS. W. G. SmiTH. 
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STANDING ORDERS AND MOVING 
MEMBERS 


Council Notes—23 January 


The first Council of the year is always an occasion for spotting new faces in 
new places, and the meeting on January 23rd was no exception. The Presidential 
chain of office was gracefully passed on by Miss Willson to Mr. Tomlinscn, and 
the platform’s unfamiliar appearance was increased by the absence of Mr. Moon's 
blandly smiling face and gently puffing pipe. Instead members were confronted 
by a new Secretary worriedly drawing at a cigarette. The Moon was in fact 
circling in a new orbit. His long and valuable service as Honorary Secretary has 
been justly rewarded by elevation to the Office of Vice-President. 

The first items on the agenda were apparently ones of routine, and the 
Council opened calmly with the re-appointment of Miss Ensing, Messrs. Surridge, 
Davey and Broome to yet more hard work as Officers of the Council. They 
were joined by Mr. Langley as Publications Officer in place of Mr. New. There 
a the appointment of the Chairman of Council, and the seat passed to 

r. Ferry. 

After these gentle preliminaries the bombshell burst, and Council learnt that 
our Honorary Editor, Mr. W. G. Smith, inspired no doubt by his great success 
in office, was shortly to leave the profession in order to become the editor of 
Books and Bookmen. Surprise changed to consternation when it was known 
that it would be necessary to appoint his successor in office on the same day. 
In order to allow members to recover their breath, consideration of this was 
postponed until later in the agenda. 

The prospect of changes had a heady effect, and routine was thrown to the 
winds. The re-appointment of Committee looked harmless enough, but Mr. 
Moon, celebrating his new found freedom and no doubt wishing to lighten the 
load of his successor, proposed the abolition of the Policy Committee and 
suggested that problems of policy might be settled more easily by informal meet- 
ings of the Honorary Officers. Mr. Phillips and Mr. Thompson hurried to oppose 
this move, and Mr. A. C. Jones felt strongly enough to propose as an amend- 
ment that the Policy Committee should be reconstituted as a Standing Committee 
of the Council. This view won the day, and the Secretary hurriedly consulted 
Standing Orders to see just how many of them required amendment. The number 
being settled, the necessary alterations were agreed without further difficulty. 

The reports of the Committee were received quietly enough. The Primer 
of Non-Book Materials figured once more in that of the Press and Publications 
Committee, and led Mr. A. C. Jones to astound those who had been racking 
their brains for years to find another title for this book by putting forward a 
number of likely alternatives. One of his suggestions—Beyond the Book—pro- 
voked Miss Willson to object that ‘* this has a faintly religious tone.” The final 
choice was left to the Officers. 

In raising the appointment of a new Honorary Editor, the President paid 
tribute to the very notable service of Mr. W. G. Smith. His success in keeping 
the Assistant Librarian in the hands of members rather than in their waste-paper 
baskets brought him well-earned thanks. The necessity for an immediate succes- 
sion brought forth protests that there had been no opportunity for consultation, 
but there was no lack of nominations. These were made for Mr. Davinson, 
Mr. Dudley and Mr. D. Harrison. Once again Standing Orders were consulted 
and it was ruled that two secret ballots were required. the second to be between 
the two members receiving the most votes in the first. On this second round the 
vote went to Mr. Harrison, and Mr. Surridge was instructed to put a phone-call 
through to Sheffield to break the news to him. 

The topic of editorship was not yet finished with, for there followed a 
motion from the Manchester Division congratulating the editors of Liaison and 
hoping that the editor of the Assistant Librarian would soon attain a similar 
standard. This motion had added piquancy in view of Mr. Smith’s retirement. 
Mr. Davinson regretted it as ‘‘ a vote of confidence in Eric Moon,” whilst Mr. 
L. E. Taylor deplored Mr. Smith’s suggestion that “‘ librarianship is fun.’’ The 
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editors of Liaison were not too happy about receiving congratulations. Mr. Moon 
suggested that the motion “‘ be flung back in the Manchester Division’s teeth, 
however many they may have,” whilst Mr. Smith rattled the proposers by 
insisting upon taking the motion as a compliment since he wrote half of Liaison 
himself whereas most of the Assistant Librarian is written by contributors. 
Obviously the motion intended that he should write the whole thing. As the 
President remarked, Mr. Smith’s swan-song will long be remembered. 

The motion was heavily defeated, as was another one from Manchester 
pressing for the formation of a Student Section of the Library Association. Since 
the A.A.L. has already forwarded to the L.A. reorganisation sub-committee 
recommendations based upon Divisional opinions, and since these did not pro- 
pose a Student Section, it was considered best to await a report from this sub- 
committee before any revision of opininon was contemplated. 

G.L.D. achieved more success than Manchester, and Mr. Pocklington, speak- 
ing “in the name of the 2,300 members I represent,” persuaded Council to 
consider names of suitable persons for President of the L.A. in 1959. He assured 
members that they knew what he wanted even if he did not know how to propose 
it. 

Council then turned to consideration of a memorandum outlining suggestions 
for the holding of a public speaking competition. Some of the Divisional repre- 
sentatives were not happy about such a competition as the best way to encourage 
the less articulate members, and it was eventually decided to postpone the holding 
of such a competition by one year and to defer consideration of its details until 
March so that Divisional Committees might be consulted. 

A motion from Mr. Thompson deploring the salaries at present being offered 
to school librarians provoked very little discussion because Council was in general 
agreement. The matter is to be pursued. 

The Annual Report was approved after various amendments had been made. 
Mr. Phillips was, to put it mildly, not happy about the document and offered 
to rewrite most sections; but in spite of his suggestion that members had not 
read it, most paragraphs survived intact. 

The G.L.D. once again offered to act as hosts for the Presidential Induction 
and A.G.M., and these will be held on May 14th in London. At Brighton we 


are to be represented at the A.A.L. Session by Mr, Pocklington, G.L.D.’s lively 
Secretary, who already has a considerable reputation as a versatile speaker. 
Reports on the L.A. Council and Committees were brief, details having 
already appeared in Liaison, and in short time the meeting drew to a close. So 
ably had the President guided Council’s business that an exceptionally tough 
agenda was dealt with fully without the necessity for a late sitting. 
member was glad to adjourn. 


At least one 
JOHN H. Jones. 
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Talking Points Why ? 


Why do most public libraries issue books for only two weeks? Who 
decided that this is a reasonable period of loan? Ought not such conven. 
tions as this to be frequently queried? How many staff return their books 
in a fortnight? 

I have been fortunate in working in two libraries with a longer loan 
period. At Tottenham it was three weeks and at Finsbury a month; in 
each case the system worked well and a good deal of routine work con. 
cerned with renewals was eliminated. Another library which two years 
ago adopted a monthly loan period is Chelmsford. “I am convinced,” 
said the Borough Librarian, Mr. Reed, when I asked him about it, “ that 
readers need longer than a fortnight to read many of the books they 
borrow—in one’s Own experience a fortnight has gone in no time.” 


Why do most public libraries restrict the number of books that 
may be taken out at one time? Is it nota petty restriction? Libraries 
using photo-charging have no check (they may restrict the number of 
books taken on one day, but have no means of stopping the reader 
returning the following day), yet there still seem to be plenty of books 
available at Wandsworth, Croydon, Finsbury and the other libraries 
which have adopted it. 


Why do some public libraries still restrict the amount of fiction 
that may be issued? Here again, the photo-charging libraries have 
usually abolished the restriction without serious resutls. The distinction 
between fiction and non-fiction is often artificial, and it is unworthy of 
librarians constantly to be boasting about their increased issues of non- 
fiction as though there were something to be ashamed of in_ issuing 
Tolstoy, Dickens, Steinbeck or Greene. 


The A.A.L. has recently been taking a very firm line in defence of 
common sense in education matters. Firstly, it appointed W. Howard 
Phillips as its representative on the L.A.’s moderating committee for 
Registration Group A—Mr. Phillips may be relied upon to resist further 
encroachments of Ranganathan-inspired mumbo-jumbo into our examin- 
ations. Secondly, it has just appointed Frank Atkinson as its represen- 
tative on the newly-appointed Moderating Committee for the First 
Professional Examinations. He is already known for his outspoken, 
accurate criticism of the examiners in last November’s Assistant Librarian 
and will be a sturdy opponent of the sloppy ambiguous phrasing of ques- 
tions that has been seen too much in the L.A. examinations. 


Is there a need for an English index to collection of poetry? 
Granger so often seems to lead us to collections which are not readily 
available that the A.A.L. Publications Committee has for some time 
considered the possibility of commissioning a similar work based on 
the more common British anthologies. Before going any further, how- 
ever, it would like to know whether other assistants feel the need for 
such a book and to what extent at present the deficiency is being over- 
come by libraries compiling their own indexes. 


An interesting feature of the L.A. Record before the war consisted 
of detailed case-histories of reference library enquiries. A difficult query 
which had actually been asked in a library was taken and the steps 
outlined by which the answer was obtained (including notes of the books 
which proved of no use in each case). The present editor of the Record 
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aad the compiler of its Reference Library Notes would be very happy 
to include such case-histories once again, but say that the difficulty is to 
get news of them. Here is a case where assistants can help. If you 
have solved (or even failed to solve) a tricky query, let us have a detailed 
list of the sources consulted and the method by which the answer was 
fnally obtained. We will forward it to the Record for consideration. 

W. G. SMITH. 
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Asurvey of interesting items from recent issues of library 
periodicals - the first of a new series - by 
ALAN BILL 


Young librarians are constantly (and rightly) being exhorted to read 
the professional periodicals, but in spite of the advantages that they have 
over the members of other professions, this is easier said than done. There 
are a very large number of different periodicals and far more good ones 
than any librarian could hope to read. Library Science Abstracts is of 
great value, but by its very inclusiveness it makes the selection of the 
most useful and interesting articles more difficult. The following notes 
are an attempt to pick out from a wide range of periodicals those recent 
articles which have struck one librarian as worth reading, with emphasis 
on those which are not widely seen. 

For three years the American Library Association has been in the 
throes of a thorough reorganisation, and the December, 1957, issue of the 
ALA Bulletin is given over almost entirely to a survey of the results. Those 
inclined to regard the Library Association set-up as complicated will be 
astonished by the complexity of the ALA, with its many Divisions, Com- 
mittees, Round Tables and other groups all responsible for some part of 
its work. The Divisions are of two kinds: type of library (e.g. College 
and Research, Public) and type of activity (e.g. Library Education, Refer- 
ence Services) and those interested in the re-organisation of the Sections 
of our own Association should find this pattern of particular interest. 

Many of the activities of the ALA recently have been connected with 
the Library Services Act of 1956, which for the first time provides for 
regular Federal aid to public libraries—though the money has to be voted 
each year by Congress. In the November, 1957 issue of the ALA Bulletin 
an interesting article surveys what has been achieved as a result of the 
Act and the programme for the future. In the same number is some 
information on the National Library Week (March 16—22, 1958) which 
the ALA is sponsoring. This seems to be an excellent idea, though the 
methods of promoting it are typically American: they include a do-it- 
yourself ““ Promotion Kit” providing “ some of the tools for carrying out 
the promotional features of the program . . . and containing samples of 
poster, counter cards, letters, speeches and advertising mats for 
merchants (!)” 

The reorganisation of the ALA has resulted in a new quarterly 
journal called Library Resources and Technical Services (LRTS), which 
replaces Serial Slants and the Journal of Cataloguing and Classification. 
There is much of interest in each issue of L.R.T.S, but the number for the 
Fall 1957 contains two articles of particular interest to English librarians. 
The first is ““ Dewey 16: a preview and report,” by the head of the Library 
of Congress Department which is preparing the new edition. This is 
expected to be completed by March of this year and the article is a com- 
prehensive review of the changes made and the principles on which they 
have been based. (There is a chance here for a piece of one-upmanship 
on the part of the keen classification student!). The other article is a 
long review of “ Towards a better cataloguing code ”*—the papers pre- 
sented at a Conference of the Chicago Graduate Library School which 
originally appeared in the Library Quarterly for October, 1956, and were 
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published separately under this title last year. The contributors include 
Seymour Lubetsky, Raynard Swank, Arthur Chaplin from the Britis} 
Museum Library and other well-known librarians, and the review sum 
marises the various papers and considers the effect of the Conference, 

The October, 1957, issue of Library Trends is a 150-page survey of 
research in librarianship, describing the work being done on current pro. 
b!ems. The wide outlook of American librarians is shown by the inclusion 
of chapters on “* Mass communication and adult reading,” * Readers’ ser. 
vices * and “ Documentation.” 

Any article by Ernest Savage is always readable and stimulating, and 
‘** Buy, borrow or steal ” in the October, 1957, number of Library World 
is no exception. It is a first-rate, down-to-earth article on the various 
ways of safeguarding the bookstock. Mr. Savage has had a life-time’s 
experience in preventing theft, and with pungency and wit he outlines 
devices he has found useful against lightfingered and absent-minded 
* borrowers.” 

A series of five articles on “The contributions of Ranganathan to 
librarianship,” by Charles Crossley, is concluded in the September, 1957, 
issue of Librarian and Bookworld. For those dazzled by the range and 
depth of Ranganathan’s many contributions to librarianship, the articles 
are an excellent survey, concluding with a useful checklist of his books, 
In the same issue is a technical note of considerable interest: a full des- 
cription of the first micro-reader to be available which will take all kinds 
of micro-text. 

Other recent items of interest have been: “ Libraries versus pub- 
lishers: do public libraries harm the booktrade” (Unesco Bulletin, 
October, 1957), a Danish contribution towards the controversy with which 
we are familiar in this country; the papers given at a recent conference 
on technical college libraries (Aslib Proceedings, December, 1957— 
January, 1958); a long review by Barbara Kyle of the second edition of 
the abridged U.D.C. (Journal of Documentation, September, 1957). 
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